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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



At the 2005 National Education Summit on 
High Schools, governors from 45 states joined 
with business leaders and education officials 
to address a critical problem in American 
education: Too few students graduate from 
high school prepared for the demands of 
college and careers in an increasingly com- 
petitive global economy. 



State Progress on Adopting College- and Career-Ready Policies 



Standards 




Graduation Requirements 




21 



Assessments 




14 



To monitor state progress on preparing 

all students for their next steps after high P-20 Data Systems 22 

school graduation, Achieve conducts an 

annual survey of all 50 states and the District Accountability 

of Columbia on key college- and career- 

ready policies, including aligning standards, 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

graduation requirements, assessments, and Number of states 

data and accountability systems with the 

expectations of postsecondary institutions 

and employers. For each policy area of the 

college- and career-ready agenda, the story of 

state — and national — progress is varied. 



KEY FINDINGS 



STANDARDS 

Forty-seven states and the District of Columbia have 
adopted English language arts and mathematics standards 
that reflect the knowledge and skills colleges and employers 
demand of high school graduates. Of these, 44 states and 
the District of Columbia adopted the Common Core State 
Standards (CCSS) in 2010, and three additional states 
independently have developed standards aligned with 
college- and career-ready expectations (all three have had 
Achieve verify the alignment). Last year’s survey showed that 
31 states had adopted college- and career-ready standards 
in English and mathematics; this solid foundation made the 
rapid and widespread adoption of the CCSS possible. 

With the remaining three states contemplating adopting the 
CCSS or developing their own college- and career- ready 
standards, college- and career-ready expectations have 
become the norm. 



Standards 







I Adopted CCSS H Developed by state 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

TWenty states and the District of Columbia have established 
requirements that all high school graduates must complete 
a college- and career- ready curriculum that includes at least 
mathematics through the content typically taught in an 
Algebra II course (or its equivalent) and four years of grade- 
level English to earn a high school diploma. This number 
remains unchanged since last year, with two new states that 
have raised their requirements offsetting the same number 
that have changed or re-evaluated their policies. 

Every state that has raised its graduation requirements to the 
college- and career-ready level has also adopted college- and 
career-ready academic content standards. The remaining 27 
states that have adopted college- and career- ready standards 
have not yet raised their graduation requirements to ensure 
that all students meet those expectations. 




ASSESSMENTS 

Fourteen states administer assessments to high school 
students that postsecondary institutions use to make 
decisions about students’ readiness for college. This number 
remains unchanged since last year, with one new state 
offsetting another that has delayed the postsecondary use of 
its assessment. 

Any assessment states administer to measure high school 
students’ mastery of college- and career-ready content 
in English and mathematics must have credibility with 
postsecondary institutions across the state. Five states with 
college-ready assessments have developed tests aligned to 
their state standards, while the remaining nine administer a 
national college admissions test. 

Looking ahead, 45 states and the District of Columbia 

are working through two multistate consortia to develop 
common assessments for grades 3 through high school that 
are aligned to the new CCSS in English and mathematics. The 
assessments will be first administered in 2014-15. 
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P-20 DATA SYSTEMS 



P-20 Data Systems 



TWenty-two states report that they annually match K-12 
and postsecondary longitudinal student-level data, including 
six new states that began doing so in the past year. Equally 
important as aligning expectations at the policy level, states 
must also strengthen and align their data systems to track 
and measure student-level progress between the K-12 and 
postsecondary education systems. College- and career-ready 
alignment is possible only if the K-12 and postsecondary 
systems share information that enables data-driven 
decisionmaking at both levels. 

Overall, states have made progress on building complex and 
multifaceted P-20 longitudinal data systems; in fact, every 
state has or is developing such a system. These systems 
differ in their design, funding, timeline and governance — 
as well as in whether and how they track meaningful 
indicators of college and career readiness. Ultimately, the 
value of these data systems will be measured by their ability 
to provide timely data to key stakeholders throughout 
the education system to make meaningful changes in the 
preparation of students. 

ACCOUNTABILITY SYSTEMS 

Accountability systems ought to reflect the goal of college 
and career readiness for all students and, in doing so, 
measure and provide incentives for improvement toward that 
goal. Designing a system focused on preparing all students 
for success in postsecondary education and training requires 
using a rich, comprehensive set of indicators. Achieve ’s 
survey asked states about the inclusion of four critical 
college- and career-ready indicators in their accountability 
systems: the percentage of high school graduates who earn 
a college- and career-ready diploma, obtain a readiness 
score on a high school assessment, earn college credit while 
still in high school, and require remediation upon entering 
college. Achieve also asked states about the ways they use 
each indicator, including whether they report publicly at 
the school level, set statewide goals, provide incentives 
for improvement and include the indicator in the state’s 
accountability formula. Only one state uses all four of 
Achieve’s select college- and career-ready indicators in 
multiple ways. 

Half of the states use at least one critical college- and 
career-ready indicator in their accountability system. For an 
accountability system to reflect the goal of college and career 




Accountability Systems 




readiness for all students, it should use a rich, comprehensive 
set of indicators in multiple ways. A robust system focused 
on college and career readiness enables states to evaluate 
the effectiveness of their schools in preparing all students for 
success after high school. Generally, progress on valuing col- 
lege and career readiness in statewide accountability systems 
has been slow and often piecemeal. 
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Overview of Key Survey Results for Each State 
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NTRODUCTION 





By 2004, states were becoming increasingly aware that their 
high schools, which had changed little since the mid-20th 
century, were not producing the 21st-century graduates 
needed to compete and succeed after high school in an 
increasingly complex and interconnected world. Around 
the same time, Achieve conducted studies of employers and 
two- and four-year college faculty that confirmed what states 
suspected: There was a sizeable gap between what students 
knew leaving high school and the actual knowledge and skills 
they need to be successful in college and careers. Achieve 
called this disconnect the “expectations gap” and issued a 
challenge to national and state leaders to take action to close 
the gap by adopting and implementing college- and career- 
ready policies for all high school graduates. 

In 2005, Achieve sponsored, in partnership with the National 
Governors Association, the National Education Summit on 
High Schools. Forty-five governors attended the Summit, as 
did corporate CEOs and education leaders from both K-12 
and higher education. These leaders confronted alarming 
statistics about the preparation of high school students 
for postsecondary success in an increasingly competitive 
global economy, including low high school graduation rates, 
high college remediation rates, the increased education 
and skill requirements of new and growing occupations, 
and the decrease in well-paying jobs for which a high 
school education alone is sufficient. The leaders widely 
acknowledged that if states did not dramatically raise 
expectations and achievement in their high schools, 

America’s ability to compete could be at risk. At the end of 
the Summit, Achieve and 13 states launched the American 
Diploma Project (ADP) Network and committed to closing 
the expectations gap by adopting the following college- and 
career-ready policies: 

• Aligning high school academic content standards in English 
and mathematics with the demands of college and careers; 

• Establishing graduation requirements that require 
all students to complete a college- and career-ready 
curriculum; 

• Developing statewide high school assessment systems 
anchored to college- and career-ready expectations; and 

• Creating comprehensive accountability and reporting 
systems that promote college and career readiness for all 
students. 



Today, the ADP Network includes 35 states educating 
85 percent of the nation’s students. 



THE NEW NORM 



In the six years since the Summit — and since Achieve first 
started reporting on early state success adopting these 
four policy pillars — progress has been made. Perhaps the 
biggest change, even beyond policy adoption, is the broad 
acceptance by not just policymakers but also the public 
that all students should graduate from high school college 
and career ready. A nationwide survey of American voters 
conducted by Achieve this year found broad, deep and fully 
bipartisan public support for policies aimed at preparing all 
high school students for college and careers. Moreover, there 
is widespread agreement that all students need additional 
education and training beyond high school, whether that 
means university, community college, technical training or 
vocational school, to get ahead. 

What started with a handful of states just a half a dozen 
years ago has become the new norm. Nowhere is the new 
norm of college and career readiness for all more evident 
than with respect to state K-12 education standards. The 
growing consensus for raising expectations spurred the state- 
led Common Core State Standards (CCSS) Initiative, through 
which 44 states and the District of Columbia in the past year 
have adopted K-12 college- and career-ready, internationally 
benchmarked standards. Nearly every other state either is 
considering adopting the CCSS this year or has developed, 
in consultation with its postsecondary and employer 
community, its own college- and career-ready standards. 
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This seismic shift was possible because states, often through 
the ADP Network, had been working together on college and 
career policies and had created a foundation upon which the 
development and adoption of common college- and career- 
ready expectations was possible. 

Good standards are important, but they alone will not drive 
systemic change. Instead, states must also be intentional 
about not only adopting but also implementing policies 
that will ensure that their standards are realized in every 
school and classroom for the benefit of all students. Having 
graduation requirements that align with state standards is 
an important — albeit not the only — barometer of whether 
a system is truly integrating college- and career-ready 
expectations. This year’s survey demonstrates that the 
progress of states in adopting graduation requirements for 
all students that match their high standards has stalled at 
20 states plus the District of Columbia, with requirements 
first applying to graduating classes in only eight states as of 
2011. Moreover, in many of the states that have raised their 
graduation requirements to college- and career- ready levels, 
those policies are often at risk, with frequent attempts to 
delay or roll them back. States serious about graduating all 
students ready for their next steps must review and revise 
their graduation requirements and related policies with the 
same urgency with which they have raised their standards. 

Another important policy pillar that reflects states’ 
commitment to college- and career-ready expectations is the 
adoption of college- and career-ready assessment systems. 
On this front, state progress has also been slow but was 
boosted significantly this past year by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Race to the Top assessment competition. Forty- 
five states and the District of Columbia are participating in 
one or both of the two winning assessment consortia, the 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers and the Smarter Balanced Assessment Consortium, 
in developing assessments for grades 3-8 and high school 
that are aligned to the math and English language arts 
CCSS. These federal investments to create next-generation 
assessments will benefit all states since the materials, 
instructional tools, assessments and other resources created 
will be available to all schools, districts and states. The 
work of the consortia has the potential to be not just an 
accelerator of the college- and career-ready agenda but a 
game changer. 

Another place where state action has lagged is in creating 
accountability systems that value college and career 



readiness. The vast majority of states have made only modest 
progress on incorporating critical college- and career-ready 
indicators — and using them — in their accountability 
systems. This, in part, is a reflection of the role that the 
Elementary' and Secondary' Education Act (ESEA) has played 
over the past two decades as a driver of state accountability 
systems and the focus, for the past decade, on accountability 
primarily for grades 3-8. ESEA has spurred important state 
accountability changes in the past, but to continue to be 
a driver of change (rather than an impediment) it must, 
through its design and use of incentives, reflect the new 
norm of college and career readiness for all high school 
graduates. At a minimum that will mean that unlike current 
law, a reauthorized ESEA must not create perverse incentives 
for states, such as allowing states to lower the bar to avoid 
schools being identified as “failing.” Moreover, consistent 
with the work currently under way with the Race to the Top 
assessment consortia, end of high school assessments should 
also signal readiness for college-level work. Including the 
right kind of incentives for states to have robust college- and 
career-ready indicators in their accountability systems, such 
as those that value and reward the number of students who 
earn a college- and career-ready diploma, score college ready 
on high school assessments, and enter two- and four-year 
colleges without the need for remediation, is key. 



MEETING THE PROMISE 



Over the years, many commentators have correctly noted 
that the promise of standards-based education reform has 
not always been met. Changing policies such as standards, 
graduation requirements, assessments and accountability 
is a critical first step, but to fully meet the promise, careful 
and intentional implementation that provides teachers and 
students with the tools and support they need to successfully 
meet the standards is critical. The reform movement is at a 
critical precipice. The nearly universal adoption of college- 
and career- ready standards and a majority of states engaged 
in the development of next-generation assessments are 
promising. State progress on the rest of the agenda, while 
more incremental, still suggests a commitment to college and 
career readiness for all. The next few years will be critical, 
testing the resolve of policymakers, states, districts, schools 
and the public. The results could be transformative if we 
continue to push together to create schools and classrooms 
in which students are able to reach their full potential over 
the course of their K-12 education and graduate prepared for 
the real world they will enter after high school, as well as if 
we support teachers and leaders in getting there. 
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STANDARDS 

Align High School Standards with the Expectations of 
College and Careers 



Academic content standards serve as the foundation of 
state and district education systems. They communicate 
to teachers, parents and students the knowledge and skills 
students are expected to master in each grade and subject. 
They also provide the underpinning for decisions regarding 
curriculum, instruction and assessment. Standards alone 
are not enough to make these decisions, but standards that 
are not sufficiently clear and appropriately rigorous set a 
weak foundation for an education system. For states’ high 
school standards to reflect an understanding of the skills 
and knowledge students need to be successful when they 
leave high school, the standards must be anchored to the 
expectations of the real world. 

Between the 2004 release of the ADP college- and career- 
ready benchmarks and the 2010 release of the K-12 CCSS, 
a national consensus formed: Academic content standards 
in English language arts and mathematics must be aligned 
to the expectations of college and careers. The states that 
participated in the CCSS determined that there are significant 
benefits to having common standards, rather than having 
50 sets of standards. All high school graduates must possess 
the knowledge and skills needed to be successful in first- 
year, credit-bearing college courses and/or to qualify for 
the postsecondary education or training needed for good, 



entry-level jobs with clear pathways to advancement. 1 As 
this year’s survey reflects, states, nearly universally, have 
embraced the importance of establishing college- and career- 
ready expectations for all students and have collectively 
laid a foundation for reform built upon those common 
expectations. 

THE QUESTION: In the survey, Achieve asked states whether 
they have adopted high school academic content standards 
in English and mathematics aligned to college- and career- 
ready expectations. Achieve also asked states about their 
process for developing such standards and the additional 
steps taken to ensure that the resulting standards reflect the 
real-world expectations that await high school graduates. 

THE CRITERIA: Achieve considers state standards to be 
aligned with college- and career-ready expectations if the 
standards writing process is guided by the expectations 
of the state’s postsecondary and business communities, 
if those communities verify that the resulting standards 
articulate the knowledge and skills required for success in 
college and the workplace, and if an external organization 
verifies the standards’ alignment to college- and career-ready 
expectations. The CCSS are aligned to college- and career- 
ready expectations. 



States with Aligned Standards 

Today, 47 states and the District of Columbia have 
academic content standards in English language arts 
and mathematics that are aligned to the demands of the 
real world. Of these, 45 states* met Achieve ’s criteria by 
adopting the new CCSS in 2010. Three other states — 
Nebraska , Texas and Virginia — have adopted their own 
state-developed, college- and career-ready standards in 
English language arts and mathematics. 

The remaining three states reported to Achieve that they 
are in the process of reviewing the alignment of their 
current state standards to the CCSS. Both Montana and 
North Dakota anticipate that they will decide this year 
whether or not to adopt the CCSS. Alaska also has begun 
reviewing its standards against college- and career- ready 
expectations. 




■ ► 



■ Adopted CCSS □ Adopted CCSS (ELA), O Adopted CCSS Q Developed by 
developed by state (math) provisionally state 



* Maine and Washington provisionally adopted the CCSS in 2010; the state legislatures are expected to take up the question of whether to officially adopt the CCSS in early 201 1. In addition, 
Achieve counts Minnesota among the 45 CCSS adopters; the state has adopted the CCSS in English language arts but maintains its own verified, college- and career-ready standards in 
mathematics. 
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Implementing the Common Core State Standards 



The K-12 Common Core State Standards (CCSS) represent 
a major advance in standards for mathematics and English 
language arts. They are grounded in evidence about 
what it takes for high school graduates to be ready for 
college and careers and build on the finest state and 
international standards. They also provide a clear and 
focused progression of learning from kindergarten to high 
school graduation that will give teachers, administrators, 
parents and students the information they need for 
student success. They were developed by and for states 
in a voluntary effort led by the National Governors 
Association and the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Achieve was a partner in the standards' development and 
strongly encourages states to adopt the standards and fully 
implement them. 

To positively affect student achievement, standards — 
including the CCSS — must be not just adopted but also 
implemented. Adopting the standards, as more than 40 
states have already done, represents the beginning, not 
the end, of the process, as the goal is to have content 
standards that actually affect what happens in the 
classroom. Unfortunately, there are too many examples 
of states having fine content standards that bear little 
resemblance to what is actually being taught and learned 
in classrooms. 

The CCSS offer an unprecedented opportunity for states 
across the nation to improve upon their education policies 
and practices and achieve systemwide reform. This will not 
be easy. States, districts and key stakeholders will need 
to think carefully about what it will take for the CCSS to 
become fully operational in every classroom, every year, 
from kindergarten to high school graduation. This will 
require a thoughtful and deliberate implementation 
strategy that takes into account issues such as how the 
state will integrate the new standards into the state's 



college- and career- 
ready agenda; develop 
assessment and 
accountability systems 
aligned with the new 
standards and their 
anchor of college 
and career readiness; 
leverage state 
budgets to support 
implementation; 
align instructional 
materials with the 
CCSS; implement the 
Common Core Literacy 
Standards in history/ 
social studies, science and technical subjects; and engage 
key stakeholders around the CCSS. 

Many states' implementation efforts have been bolstered 
by the U.S. Department of Education's state Race to the 
Top awards and the two winning common assessment 
consortia, the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for 
College and Careers and the Smarter Balanced Assessment 
Consortium. The federally funded tools that will aid 
implementation of the CCSS and classroom instruction — 
whether through individual state grants or through grant- 
supported consortia — will be available to all states. 

To assist states in their implementation and transition 
to the CCSS, Achieve developed On the Road to 
Implementation: Achieving the Promise of the Common 
Core State Standards to identify the key areas that state 
policymakers will need to consider to implement the new 
standards with fidelity, available at www.achieve.org/ 
achievingcommoncorejmplementation. 




ON THE ROAD TO IMPLEMENTATION 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

Align High School Graduation Requirements with 
College- and Career-Ready Expectations 



Completing a rigorous course of study in high school aligned 
to college and career expectations is one of the strongest 
predictors of whether a student ultimately will meet his or 
her postsecondary goals. Moreover, requiring students to 
complete such a course of study is one of the most explicit 
ways to ensure that college- and career-ready academic 
content standards reach all students, in all high schools. 

A college- and career-ready curriculum is more than just the 
number or names of required courses; more important are 
the content and rigor of those courses. Specifically, Achieve 
considers high school graduation requirements to be at the 
college- and career-ready level if students are required to 
complete a curriculum consistent with the expectations 
of college faculty and employers in mathematics and 
English language arts. Of course, readiness for college and 



careers depends on more than the mastery of English and 
mathematics content and skills, but these two content 
areas serve as a foundation for the study of other academic 
disciplines and contextualized learning. 

THE QUESTION: In the survey, Achieve asked states whether 
they require all students to complete a college- and career- 
ready curriculum to earn a high school diploma. Achieve also 
asked about the diploma options offered in the state and the 
specifics for each set of requirements. 

THE CRITERIA: Achieve s ADP research shows that for high 
school graduates to be prepared for success in college and 
careers, they need to complete a challenging course of study in 
mathematics that includes the content typically taught through 
an Algebra II course (or its equivalent) and four years of grade- 
level English aligned with college- and career-ready standards. 2 



States That Require a College- and Career-Ready 
Course of Study To Earn a Diploma 

Twenty states and the District of Columbia not only 
have adopted college- and career-ready academic 
content standards but also have raised their high school 
graduation requirements to the college- and career-ready 
level. Florida and Utah were the only states to raise their 
graduation requirements to the college- and career-ready 
level in 2010. 

The increase in the number of states requiring students 
to complete a college- and career-ready curriculum has 
stalled in recent years, remaining at 21 for the past two 
years with each new state that added requirements offset 
by another that changed or re-evaluated its graduation 
requirements policy. 

Five additional states have outlined new graduation 
requirements that, if adopted, would establish new 
rigorous high school requirements at the college- and 
career-ready level: Hawaii , Maryland , Massachusetts , New 
York and Washington. 




| Default college- and Q Default college- and Mandatory college- and 

career-ready diploma career-ready diploma with career-ready diploma 

with minimum opt-out personal modification 

opt-out 

All states with college- and career-ready standards — 
including those that adopted the CCSS in 2010 — should 
ensure that their course requirements are aligned to 
their standards. Twenty-seven states with college- and 
career-ready standards have not raised their graduation 
requirements to ensure that all students meet the college- 
and career- ready expectations found in their standards. 
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